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Song  For  Childhood 
Button 

Duleinea  in  Calumet  City 
Chester  and  Billy  Go  To  The  Moon 
The  Things  My  Mother  Said 

Salve,  Magistra 
Direetions 

Mary  Darling’s  Mother 
The  Roofer 

Indian 

Small  Town  Girl 

Rooms  Exhibit  Georgia  O’Keefe 

The  Way  of  Willows 

Mareie 


Fears,  A Nightmare 

Saying  The  Words 
A Statement 

Radiowaves 
Adam’s  Lament 

Clown 

Paint  By  Numbers 

Gommereial 
On  That  Note 
The  Newspaper  Man 

My  Dog’s  Nose  Is  Too  Fluffy 
Gan  Children  Trust  The  Wind? 


Children 
of  a 

Lesser  Suburb 


It’s  never  too  late 
to  have  a 
happy  ehildhood. 


TOM  ROBBINS 


SONG  FOR  CHILDHOOD 

Henry  Meyer 

Children  licking  lollypops 
Sing  “Tarzana”  through  the  treetops, 
Playing  “Buzz-buzz”  with  the  bees, 
Grasping  earthworms’  wriggling  knees. 

But  childhood  days  are  soon  forgotten 
As  the  years  to  ripeness  rotten, 

As  the  hum-drum  work  a day 
Drags  a dreamclad  child  away. 

Leaves  that  child  forever  sleeping 
In  the  yellow  soft-stacked  hay. 


BUTTON 

Debbie  Kadashaw 

She  is  soft 
and  she  is  sweet. 

She  is  a friend, 
a eompanion,  a 
mentor  in  a 
sense. 

When  I look  at 
her,  I see 
happiness  and 
goodness  and 
love. 

When  I’m  sad  and  look  at  her 
I feel  eonsoled  and 
forgiven. 

Sometimes  she’s  there  when 
no  one  else  is, 
when  no  one  else  cares 
when  no  one  else  believes. 

She  may  be  a dog  but  in 

my  eyes  she’s  just  a little 
person  saying  I love  you. 


There  was  a young  woman  from  Nome 
Who  said  upon  returning  home 
My  children  my  dear. 

Make  me  crazy  I fear, 

I wish  they  were  rented,  not  owned! 


Gina  Cook 


DULGINEA  IN  CALUMET  CITY 
Richard  Muegge 

Mud-wrestling  freaks 
in  the  eheap  seats 
of  the  Calumet  City  arena 
Urge  on  Duleinea’s  opponent; 

“Choke  her!  Choke  her!” 

“Pile  driver!  Hammerloek!” 

“Twist  it  plumb  off!” 

“Break  the  bitch’s  leg!” 

Derriere-deep,  she  endures  these  shouts 
As  Ann  Enchanter  manhandles  her 
And  knees  her  in  the  groin. 

What  puzzles  her,  though,  is  one  voice 
Low  and  grave  from  the  second  row: 

“O  peerless  and  beauteous  Dulcinea 
Proteet  thy  sinews  and  thy  bones. 

Lovely  damsel,  enamoured  am  I of  thee. 
Deign  to  pity  my  enslaved  heart.” 


CHESTER  AND  BILLY  GO  TO  THE  MOON 

Ann  Stotts 

I. 

I’m  worried  about  Billy.  He  ean’t  even  talk  to  me.  He’s  just  lying  on  the  bed 
with  his  eyes  squeezed  tight  and  slowly  shoving  a Butterfinger  into  his  mouth. 
Who  knows  what  happened  this  time.  I guess  I’ll  just  have  to  wait  until  he  gives 
me  some  kind  of  sign.  I wish  this  room  was  prettier.  Then  maybe  Billy  would 
laugh  again  and  dance  around  the  room  and  make  his  belly  shake. 

Pretty,  spell  it  p-r-e-t-t-y.  It’s  one  of  the  first  big  words  that  Billy  taught  me. 
Sometimes  Billy  reads  out  loud  to  me  for  hours.  It’s  why  I know  so  much.  The 
room  I used  to  live  in  was  pretty,  with  an  ocean  full  of  toys.  The  ocean  is  big- 
ger than  the  sea.  I know  that,  too. 

“Hear  them?”  he  finally  says,  propping  his  moon  face  up  on  his  pillow,  the 
one  with  the  green  and  purple  tigers  on  it  that  I like  so  much.  “Next  he’s  going 
to  tell  her  that  he  doesn’t  know  when  he’s  going  to  be  home.  See?  How  stupid! 
I hope  he  doesn’t  come  back  at  all  this  time.  Cause  you  know  he  doesn’t  even 
care  that  I’m  up  here  and  that  I’m  going  to  be  left  all  alone  with  her.  He  just 
doesn’t  care.  Can’t  you  hear  them?” 

And  he  sent  the  green  and  purple  tigers  crashing  to  the  floor. 

Then  Billy  leaned  down  closer  to  me  and  murmured  straight  into  my  ear. 

“Never  mind,”  he  said,  “it  doesn’t  really  matter.  You  want  to  know  something, 
though?  Roger  Cravey,”  he  said  in  a rushed  whisper,  “he  told  me  that  Steve 
Hathaway’s  mom  told  his  mom  that  my  mom’s  an  alcoholic.  And  now  I bet 
everybody  knows!” 


Alcoholic.  Hmmm.  That’s  a pretty  big  one.  Billy  should  know  better  than 
to  tell  me  such  a quite  big  word.  1 wonder  what  it  means? 

But  Billy  was  no  help.  He  just  sunk  into  the  mattress  and  went  baek  to  his 
Butterfinger.  And  left  me  listening  for  the  voiees  downstairs. 


11. 

The  voice  was  getting  louder  and  louder,  and  finally  it  was  past  the  stairs 
and  up  to  the  room.  It  was  her  voiee,  but  she  didn’t  sound  like  she  usually 
does  when  I hear  her  crying  during  the  day  in  the  next  room  or  sereaming 
at  him  at  night.  I think  she  was  singing  a melody,  but  she  was  crying  at  the 
same  time  so  that  it  turned  into  a kind  of  muttering  wail.  Then  she  opened 
the  door  and  I had  to  look  at  her. 

Sometimes  I wateh  TV  when  Billy’s  gone.  He  has  this  dresser  that’s  missing 
a bottom  drawer,  and  on  it  is  a white  TV  that  Billy  will  sometimes  keep  on 
for  me  while  he’s  gone.  Of  eourse  he  turns  a knob  so  that  no  noises  eome  from 
it,  but  it  lets  me  see  women  in  swishing  dresses  and  a big  yellow  bird  and  lots 
of  things.  And  sometimes  I see  women  who  look  kinda  like  her,  exeept  that 
they  dress  real  pretty  and  smile,  even  when  they’re  scrubbing  the  floor. 

Anyway,  she  sure  didn’t  look  like  them  today.  Her  legs  still  looked  kinda 
like  theirs,  but  they  were  stieking  out  of  this  smooth-looking  pink  dress  that 
only  came  down  to  her  skinny  hips.  And  over  this  she  had  on  a big  straight 
shirt  and  on  her  feet  she  was  wearing  gym  shoes,  just  like  Billy’s  but  a lot  big- 
ger. Her  black  hair  was  kinda  wild,  like  she’d  slept  on  it  and  just  gotten  right 
up.  And  her  faee  was  pure  white,  except  for  the  black  smudges  under  her  puffy 
eyes. 

I’m  sure  you’ve  got  someone  like  her  at  your  house.  But  does  yours  walk 
into  a room  and  sit  right  down  on  a pair  of  dirty  jeans  on  the  floor  and  not 
even  notice  them?  Well,  that’s  what  she  did.  She  was  still  singing  that  funny 
melody,  and  drinking  something  out  of  this  clear  bottle.  Every  time  she  took 
a swallow  it  seemed  to  take  a lot  out  of  her,  and  her  whole  little  body  would 
kinda  sigh. 

She  stopped  erying  finally,  and  for  a long  time  she  just  sat  still  on  the  carpet 
and  stared  at  the  wall.  Then  her  faee  looked  like  it  just  remembered  something, 
and  she  went  up  to  the  dresser  and  seized  the  picture  on  it.  It  was  a photograph 
of  him  and  her  getting  ready  to  feed  eaeh  other  a pieee  of  eake.  She  started 
crying  again,  harder  this  time,  and  her  face  got  more  black  smudges  on  it.  Then 
she  sorta  hugged  the  picture  up  to  her  chest,  and  before  I knew  it  she  went 
to  sleep  right  on  the  carpet. 

Pretty  soon  I heard  more  noises  on  the  stairease.  But  these  were  more  like 
tiptoes.  I hoped  it  wasn’t  who  I thought  it  was.  You  know  who  I thought  it  was, 
don’t  you?  Gee  you’re  smart,  spell  you  s-m-a-r-t. 

Billy’s  pudgy  little  body  entered  the  room  and  he  looked  like  he’d  just  broken 
a toy  or  something  even  worse. 

“Mom,  what  are  you  doing?”  he  shrieked. 


It  took  her  a minute  to  realize  Billy  was  there,  and  then  her  body  tried  to 
gather  itself  up  real  quick.  But  it  was  too  much  effort,  and  her  face  just  collaps- 
ed into  her  lap. 

She  tried  to  pull  Billy  to  her,  but  he  just  stood  there  with  that  broken-toy 
look  again. 

“Oh  honey.  I’m  sorry,”  she  mumbled.  “Mommy’s  really  really  sorry.” 

But  Billy’s  little  body  had  already  waddled  itself  straight  out  of  the  room. 


III. 

“You  know  Chester,”  Billy  said  next  morning,  “I  don’t  want  to  go  to  school 
today.  I really  don’t.  But  if  I don’t  go  I’ll  have  to  stay  home,  and  I don’t  want 
to  stay  here  either.  You  think  we  could  just  go  away  somewhere?” 

Billy’s  big  brown  eyes  were  pleading  with  me,  but  I just  couldn’t  answer  him. 

“If  I do  go  to  school  I’m  going  to  have  to  go  to  the  bus  stop,”  he  continued, 
“and  I didn’t  want  to  tell  you,  but  yesterday  morning  something  happened 
there.” 

He  got  the  something  out  after  a few  gulps. 

“Mike  and  Sean,  they  called  me  a fat  tubalard,  and  then  they  started  hitting 
me  with  snowballs,”  he  confided.  “And  by  the  time  I ran  away  I was  all  wet 
and  cold  and  I had  to  walk  to  school.  I couldn’t  go  back  there  and  then  I was 
late  and  oh  I just  don’t  know  what  to  do  anymore!” 

I think  Billy  was  a little  embarrassed  to  have  told  me  so  much.  From  what 
he’s  told  me  of  Mike  and  Sean,  I think  they  look  just  like  these  hairy  monsters 
that  I sometimes  see  chase  people  on  the  TV  No  wonder  Billy  runs  away  from 
them. 

But  I know  he  was  embarrassed  anyway,  because  he  crept  under  the  covers 
with  his  comic  book  and  wouldn’t  talk  to  me  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 


IV. 

That  night,  he,  the  one  with  the  sagging  belly  and  polyester  pants,  came  in 
the  room.  I forgot  to  mention  it,  but  he  comes  in  every  night  that  he’s  home. 
He  has  Billy  on  this  diet,  and  at  bedtime  Billy  has  to  get  on  the  scale  and  see 
if  he’s  lost  even  one  pound.  Those  Mike  and  Sean  monsters  aren’t  the  only 
ones  who  call  Billy  fat. 

Billy  doesn’t  tell  anyone  but  me,  but  he  hates  to  get  on  that  scale.  He  tells 
me  that  it  makes  him  feel  ashamed.  I’m  not  sure  what  that  means,  but  I do 
know  that  every  day  when  Billy  is  gone  I wish  three  times  for  that  yellow 
monster  to  disappear. 

I heard  the  voices  arguing  before  he  came  upstairs  tonight. 

“I’m  only  trying  to  help  him,”  he  said.  “It’s  more  than  you  can  say  that  you  do.” 

“All  I can  see,”  she  said,  “is  that  you’re  making  him  feel  like  more  of  a failure 
than  he  is.  You  have  a way  of  doing  that.” 


“Billy’s  not  as  sensitive  as  you  think  he  is,”  he  said,  and  the  voice  was  louder. 
“It’s  time  that  he  toughened  up  a little.” 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  said,  “1  just  don’t  know  anymore.” 

And  I heard  one  of  them  snap  open  a can. 

Anyhow,  he  stomped  in  the  room  and  made  Billy  get  on  that  thing.  Anyone 
could  see  that  Billy  was  terrified.  That  dumb  plea  in  Billy’s  eyes  should  have 
told  him.  But  all  his  eyes  did  were  accuse  Billy  when  he  saw  the  number  was 
the  same.  Just  like  it  was  always  the  same.  And  just  like  Billy  always  stared 
at  the  ceiling  and  blinked  back  his  tears  when  he  left. 

V. 

“Chester,”  Billy  said,  “do  you  think  maybe  we  could  go  to  the  moon?”  I found 
out  that  a lot  of  fat  little  boys  live  on  the  moon.  Everybody’s  fat  there!  And 
you  know  what?  They  don’t  let  any  grown-ups  there  at  all.” 

And  his  curly  locks  emphasized  the  “any.” 

“You  want  to  know  where  I heard  it?”  A fairy  told  me  when  I was  sleeping. 
Oh  Chester,  we’re  going  to  be  happy,  we’re  really  going  to  be  happy  ever  after!” 

And  he  nearly  danced  off  to  the  bus  stop. 

I heard  him  slam  the  door  after  her,  telling  her  not  to  come  back  and  that 
he’d  raise  his  son  to  be  a little  man  on  his  own. 

But  1 knew  she’d  be  back.  I knew  all  of  them  so  well. 

Then  he  came  in  the  room. 

“It’s  that  damned  panda  bear!”  he  bellowed.  “It’s  the  first  thing  that’s  got  to  go!” 

And  he  pounced  on  me  and  I soared  out  to  a room  with  the  bluest  ceiling 
and  now  I’ve  dropped  into  stinking  darkness.  Something  sharp  has  just  sliced 
into  me. 

My  left  paw  is  completely  gone  now.  I’m  writing  this  with  my  right  one.  I 
don’t  know  who  you  are,  but  do  you  think  that  maybe  you  could  look  after 
Billy?  I’m  not  sure  how  he’s  going  to  get  there  without  me. 


U 


THE  THINGS  MY  MOTHER  SAID 

Martin  E.  Swinney,  Jr. 

The  things  my  mother  said. 

Leave  things  alone. 

Don’t  Wreck  it. 

Don’t  make  that  face, 
it  will  freeze  like  that, 
it  never  did. 

Always  wear  clean  underwear, 

you  never  know  when  you  will 
be  in  an  accident. 

I never  was, 

and  who  would  care  anyway. 
Don’t  eat  between  meals, 
you’ll  spoil  your  dinner. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a teenager 
turn  down  food? 

NO! 

Who  says  mom  knew  best? 

She  was  just  being 
a crab. 


Ed  Balchowsky 
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SALVE,  MAGISTRA 

Mary  Wren  Small 

Her  life  eonfirmed  her  views,  left  little  doubt; 
no  need  to  wait  for  sparks  from  heaven  to  fall. 
There  was  no  dark  fatigue  or  ennui  of  soul; 
the  latent  fire  persisted,  at  once  on  call. 

Her  students  half-believing,  weak,  unwhole, 
had  tossed  their  lives  about, 
resisted  passionately  all  monitors  — 
their  days  sometimes  a long  unhappy  dream, 
while  she  taught  Virgil’s  lines  to  help  redeem 
their  troubled  worlds  she  graced  with  metaphors. 


DIRECTIONS 

Kathleen  Keenan 

I could  feel 
his  wife 

glaring  at  me  from  the 
other  side  of  the  seat  in  the  car 
as  he 

asked  me  for  direetions. 

I admit, 

I looked  pretty. 

Perhaps,  even  young, 
in  the  plum  and  cream 
I had  surrounded  myself  with 
earlier  that  morning, 
when  I dressed. 

But  I meant  no  one 
any  harm, 
had  no  interest  in 
stealing  anyone’s 
husband  away. 

Only  told  him  to 
go  West 

while  he  was  young 
and  a man. 


MARY  DARLING’S  MOTHER 

JoAnne  Brotman-Smith 


Mar\^  Darling’s  mother  found  us  under  Mary’s  baby  sister’s  erib.  We 
were  perfectly  fine,  I thought.  The  bare  oak  floor  was  warm,  even  in 
the  middle  of  winter.  Well,  it  should  have  been;  Mar\^’s  place  was  the 
top  apartment  of  a three-flat  — right  across  the  hall  from  mine. 

Her  mother  glared  at  us,  her  face  puffed  and  red  from  bending  so  far 
over  to  see  us  under  the  crib.  She  particularly  glared  at  me.  I suppose 
she  thought  I was  doing  something  bad  to  her  daughter.  We  both  had 
our  panties  down.  Well  gee,  we  were  playing  “doctor,”  and  it  was  my 
turn  to  be  doctor. 

I don’t  really  remember  a sense  of  fault.  Eight-year-olds  often  have 
a keen  interest  in  each  other’s  crotches,  and  we  were  nearly  eight.  Look- 
ing at  each  other’s  crotches  was  a discover^"  adventure,  and  playing  “doc- 
tor” was  the  way  the  adventure  went.  Well  of  course  it  was  a taboo  adven- 
ture, otherwise  we  would  not  have  hidden  ourselves  under  Mary’s  baby 
sister’s  crib.  Mary’s  mother’s  face  seemed  enormous  to  me,  peering  at 
us  with  her  angry  bulging  eyes. 

Of  course  it  was  my  fault.  Little  Mar\^  Darling  was  her  mother’s  perfect 
Swiss-dotted  angel.  Marv"  always  wore  dresses.  I didn’t  like  dresses.  I rather 
thought  of  myself  as  a cow-girl.  I even  fibbed  at  school  that  I was  Roy 
Roger’s  10th  cousin.  But  I liked  looking  at  dresses.  1 was  particularly 
fascinated  with  the  white  puffed  sleeves  of  one  of  Mary’s  dresses  that 
had  tiny  eyelets  all  over  them.  These  were  teeny  little  holes  that  were 
stitched  all  around,  like  button  holes.  I imagined  that  some  old  grand- 
ma had  sat  up  all  night,  stitching  the  eyelets  in  Mary’s  puffed  sleeves. 

Of  course  Mrs.  Darling  ran  down  the  hall  of  her  apartment  to  her  front 
door  and  across  the  top  landing  to  the  apartment  where  I lived.  She  had 
every  angry  intention  of  ratting  on  me.  She  was  going  to  tell  my  mother 
what  a nasty  little  girl  I was,  playing  “dirty”  with  her  Swiss-dotted  angel 
daughter.  She  expected  my  mother  to  give  me  a royal  spanking  — hard 
enough  so  that  I would  cr>'  plenty  loud.  Then  Mrs.  Darling  would  have 
her  satisfaction. 


But  ha,  my  mother  never  did  spank  me.  She  told  me  never  to  do  “that  naughty 
thing”  again,  and  that  was  the  end  of  it.  Only  it  wasn’t  the  end  of  it.  Mrs.  Darling 
thought  1 was  a pervert  and  never  allowed  me  into  her  apartment  again.  I didn’t 
care;  1 never  liked  her  apartment  anyway.  It  seemed  so  sparse.  We  had  rugs 
throughout  all  the  seven  rooms  of  my  apartment,  except  for  the  kitchen. 

But  Mrs.  Darling  had  been  really  mean  when  she  said  I could  never  play  with 
her  daughter  again.  In  my  mind  though,  that  wasn’t  so  bad  as  Mary  knuckling 
under.  She  never  stuck  up  for  me.  That  was  the  real  eye-opener.  Since  Mary 
wouldn’t  share  the  blame,  I saw  instantly  that  she  wasn’t  my  Loyal  Friend. 

Mary  wouldn’t  walk  to  school  with  me  anymore,  and  she  avoided  me  at  recess. 
Boy,  she  and  not  her  mother,  was  the  one  who  made  me  feel  as  if  I had  really 
done  something  terrible.  Boy,  did  / feel  betrayed. 

We  said  “boy”  a lot,  back  then  in  the  40’s.  Even  the  girls  said  “boy”  a lot. 
Well  of  course  that  made  sense.  Boys  had  the  edge  over  girls  (except  in  our 
reading  and  vocabulary  classes).  Boys,  it  seemed  to  me,  had  all  sorts  of  privileges 
that  girls  couldn’t  have.  They  could  be  rough  and  fight  and  say  bad  words  and 
altogether  express  that  fierceness  in  them  that  girls  couldn’t.  I hated  that.  So 
I pretended  to  be  a cow-girl  a lot  and  my  parents  put  up  with  it,  saying  it  was 
pretty  normal  for  me  to  be  a Tom  boy.  They  never  knew  I hated  being  a girl. 
They  never  knew  how  unfair  it  was  out  there  . . . how  boys  could  act  up  and 
misbehave  and  then  say  “boys  will  be  boys,”  while  girls  had  to  wear  dresses 
and  clean  white  socks  and  patent-leather  shoes. 

My  parents  never  knew  my  deep  down  hurt  when  Mary  betrayed  me.  I 
chalked  it  off  to  her  being  her  mother’s  little  Swiss-dotted  angel  who  never 
had  the  guts  to  be  more  than  the  sweet  starched  dresses  she  wore  every  day 
to  school.  Mary  was  a stink-pot  and  so  was  her  mother.  They  moved  away  within 
the  year.  I thought  that  was  good  riddance  of  bad  rubbish,  as  they  used  to  say 
back  then  in  the  40’s. 


THE  ROOFER 

Jean  Stonesifer 

Late  in  the  afternoon  you  came  home, 
skin  burning, 

looking  like  a lobster  from  the  waist  up. 

More  than  sun  this  time,  you  said; 
a chemical  burn,  some  toxic  substance 
in  the  material  you  were  removing. 

I thought  of  coal  miners  then, 
lungs  choked  by  blackened  breaths, 
growing  old  too  soon. 

And  the  women  — 

watching  blackened  time  adhere  to  their  men 
while  powerless  to  protect. 

At  the  pool  these  days 
you  stay  in  the  shallow  end 
playing  with  the  kids. 

You’ve  raised  that  hammer, 
tugged  on  tearing  muscles 
once  too  often 
for  a free  and  easy  stroke. 

I glide  through  the  water 
as  though  some  small  fish 
were  nipping  at  my  heels. 

This  is  no  way  to  earn  a living  — 

But  on  the  car  ride  home 

we  stray  from  our  route 

and  I know  where  you’re  going. 

As  we  view  your  latest  hip  or  gable, 

I view  pride  in  the  artisan’s  eyes.  It  is 
your  way  to  earn  a living. 


John  A.  Cortez 


INDIAN 

Mil  Riese 

I circled  the  wagons  softly, 
smelling  coffee,  soap  and  woodsmoke. 
On  my  belly,  careful  and  wistful, 
counting  horses’  legs  and  wagon  spokes. 

1 was  really  looking  for 
my  solitary,  demon  self. 

Now,  softer  still,  I made  my  trail 
away  from  there, 
collecting  wood 
for  my  own  fire. 


SMALL  TOWN  GIRL 

Meridith  Brand 

I awake  to  the  warm  toueh  of  the  summer  sun  on  my  faee. 

The  grass  smells  sweet  and  new  in  the  bright  light 
And  I join  the  uneven  line  being  silently  digested 
By  a yellow  bus. 

In  the  halls,  amidst  laughter  and  jokes 
I smile  a smile  that  does  not  reaeh  my  eyes 
And  hope  that  friends  do  not  see  through  me. 

See  me  wish  myself  away  from  this  plaee. 

Long  evenings  with  stieky  iee  eream  and  popcorn  at  the  movies, 
Watching  the  picture  over  again  and  again. 

Pretending  not  to  care  that  this  is  the  only  place  to  go  on  a 
Friday  (Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday  . . .) 

The  days  go  on. 

Under  the  secure  sounds  of  Mother  in  the  kitchen  I watch,  from 
the  window. 

The  divided  highway  snaking  over  hills  to  the  metropolitan 
beyond. 

I picture  myself  solely  following  its  path  away.  Cars  flash  by  — 
Red  (Blue,  Green,  Yellow  . . .) 

The  days  go  on. 

Around  me  the  town  remains  as  unchanging  as  its  people. 

Only  I,  alone  in  my  thoughts,  am  known  to  hate  its  security. 

As  suffocating  days  signal  the  end  of  Summer  (Fall,  Winter, 
Spring  . . .) 

My  mind  teeters  uncertainly  — leave/stay/leave/stay/leave/stay 
And  the  days  go  on. 
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ROOMS  EXHIBIT  GEORGIA  O’KEEFE 

Emily  Suchomski 


I 

Lilies. 

Engulfing  celery  green  is 
WHITE, 

and  there  is  yellow 
rising 
from 

the  center 
of 
this 

whirlpool 
of  a 
flower. 

A daisy  put  under  a microscope  is  flat,  but  not  deep. 
Basically  yellow-orange,  the  light  and  shadow 
are  emphasized,  but  there  is  also  a 
small  daisy  to  make 
a comparison. 

II 

Charcoal  smoke  rises  in  a wrist  movement 
Windy  woman 
with  lips  of  soft  grey 
as  if  she  had  kissed  ash. 

THESE  are  watercolors? 

She  must  have  used  a lot  of  pigment. 

These  were  done  in  Texas. 

These  were  done  in  Texas, 
he  said  knowingly. 


Ill 


I can  see  the 
pencil 
lines 
on 
her 

paintings! 

mine  are  like  that  too. 

Oil  strokes  on  eanvas  with  pencil  lines  underneath. 
But  hers  have  the  air  of  smooth,  thick,  genius. 

A mastery  of  curv^ature. 

She  follows  the  eye’s  instinct  in  a snail. 

IV 


Orange  stones.  White  Bones. 


Red  Little  Rocks  Big, 
An  evolution. 
White  roses. 
Blue  skies. 

New  Mexico 
the  end  of  a 


A marrowless  eomedy. 
flower  to  pelvis, 
blaek  birds, 
impending  doom, 
is  where  she  died  at  99 
Georgia  O’Keeffe 


Exhibit. 


Trang  Nguyen 


THE  WAY  OF  WILLOWS 

Frey  da  Libman 

First  he  taught  her  the  way  of  willows, 
the  undulanee  of  small  green  leaves, 
the  sway  of  drowsy  branehes 
in  the  mystic  blush  of  first  dawn. 

A music  of  delirium  rose 
into  the  slender,  silver  wind, 
the  shimmering,  shy  wind. 

Then  he  taught  her  how  to  coil  her  softness 
into  spools  of  moonlight,  a white  madness 
of  milky  stars,  of  the  garden  gone  wild 
in  a fugue  of  lilies,  white 
imperious  petals  shivering  in  the  wind 
of  the  willows. 


Ray  and  Moon  sit  in  Ray’s  room,  drinking  warm  Black  Label  beer.  Ray  doesn’t 
have  a refrigerator.  Moon’s  unemployed.  Ray’s  a elerk  at  the  hotel.  They’ve 
started  on  the  seeond  ease.  They’re  eoherent.  They’ve  been  drinking  for  hours. 

“.  . . whieh  only  goes  to  prove  my  point.  The  true  life  requires  beer.”  Moon 
has  spoken.  He  opens  another. 

“But  Byner  was  never  this  elose  to  being  an  asshole.  It’s  Mulligan.  Byner  said 
they  eould  stay.  But  Mulligan  just  won’t  leave  it  alone.  He  keeps  pushing  . . 

. Ho  Pan,  she’ll  be  okay.  Diek’ll  take  care  of  that.  I don’t  know  why  she  wasn’t 
evieted  with  the  rest  of  them.  But  Dolores  is  pathetie.  She’s  got  nothing  but 
her  room.  Never  had  anything.  It’s  hard  to  imagine  her  sinking  any  lower,  but 
she  will.  Christ,  she’s  lived  there  sinee  1961.  Mr.  Kopetiniek  longer  than  that. 
The  move  will  kill  Mr.  Kopetiniek.” 

Iffi  iii 

The  hotel  was  built  in  1925  to  aeeommodate  the  needs  of  the  upper-middle 
elass  traveler.  Business,  and  the  building  itself,  deteriorated  steadily  in  the  ear- 
ly ’30’s,  to  the  point  that  the  hotel  beeame  a permanent  residenee  for  those 
living  just  above  indigenee.  It  remained  that  way  for  a little  more  than  forty 
years.  Urban  renewal  gained  momentum  in  the  late  ’70’s.  City  dwelling  and 
eity  hostelry  beeame,  again,  desirable. 

Lew  Byner  owned  the  hotel.  His  father  left  it  to  him.  When  Lew  died  he  would 
leave  it  to  his  homosexual,  aetor,  human  right’s  activist  son,  Cal.  Cal  was  O.K. 
1 know  nothing  of  Mrs.  Byner,  exeept  that  she  was  Latin.  I think  they  had  a 
daughter,  too. 

Byner  seized  the  urban  rejuvenated  opportunity.  He  methodieally  evieted 
all  but  three  of  the  permanent  residents,  intending  to  return  the  hotel  to  its 


original  purpose.  He  bought  new  drapes  and  bedspreads  for  seventy  of  the 
seventy-three  rooms.  Dolores,  Ho  Pan  and  Mr.  Kopetinick  remained. 


“Lew,  goddammit.  Get  rid  of  them.  They  don’t  even  bring  in  six-hundred  a 
month.”  Tom  and  Lew  are  in  Tom  Mulligan’s  office.  Cheap  furniture.  Cheap 
design.  Builder  knocked  a hole  between  two  old  units  — made  an  office.  Never 
finished  the  job.  There’s  always  a little  plaster  flaked  onto  the  carpet  where 
the  two  rooms  meet.  Tom  was  a McDonald’s  crew  chief  when  he  was  only 
seventeen. 

Lew  doesn’t  want  to  reply.  He’s  slow  about  it.  He  doesn’t  look  at  Tom  when 
he  speaks. 

“Gurja  should  be  here  soon.  He’s  dropping  us  off  at  the  ballgame.  We’ll  walk 
back.” 

Byner  has  season  tickets  at  Wrigley  Field.  Mulligan  doesn’t  like  sports.  Byner 
would  never  invite  him  anyway. 


Gurja  was  an  asshole.  He  was  a Chicago  police  officer.  Off  duty,  he  collected 
the  receipts  and  money  from  all  Byner’s  hotels.  He  used  to  tell  this  stor\^  about 
an  old,  frail  woman  who  had  eliminative  problems:  “her  son  had  to  . . . with 
his  fingers.”  Gurja  would  laugh  when  he  told  this  stor\'.  He  was  a good  cop. 


O’Dessa  Brown  billed  himself  as  the  world’s  largest  female  impersonator.  He 
weighed  almost  four-hundred  pounds.  He  had  large,  fleshy  breasts  — like  the 
fat  kid  in  my  fifth  grade  swim  class.  His  name  was  Happle.  We  called  him  “hip- 
po”. He  stayed  in  the  pool  the  whole  hour.  Up  to  his  neck  in  water.  Brown 
reserved  his  room  under  the  name  William  Days.  His  two  night  rental  cost 
ninety-nine  dollars  with  tax. 


Dolores  and  Ho  Pan  lived  in  419  and  319,  respectively.  The  19’s  were  con- 
verted utility  closets.  They  each  paid  SI 95  rent  a month.  Dolores  and  Ho  Pan 
lived  off  welfare  checks.  Mr.  Kopetinick  received  a small  pension  in  addition 
to  his  social  security.  Mr.  Kopetinick  lived  in  320.  He  paid  ten  dollars  more 
a month.  He  had  a window. 

Dolores  had  long,  clay-like,  death  pallor  make-up  jowls.  Her  face  always  looked 
like  her  body  was  squatting.  She  serv^ed  the  continental  breakfast  at  the  hotel. 
She  made  the  coffee  — arranged  the  store-bought  doughnuts  onto  serving  trays. 
She  sat  on  the  radiator  next  to  the  coffee  maker,  gargoyle,  watching  them  pour 
their  coffee.  The  guests  looked  at  her  as  some  sort  of  grotesque  wishing  well. 
Some  gave  their  children  quarters  or  dollars  and  instructed.  The  children,  with 
outstretched  arms,  afraid  to  touch,  would  offer  the  money  to  Dolores.  She’d 
take  it. 

After  breakfast  she  put  the  remaining  doughnuts  away.  She’d  take  one,  and 
a cup  of  coffee,  back  to  her  room.  “Uh  . . . Ray  ...  1 got  the  doughnuts  put 
away.”  She  spoke  slowly.  Like  tragedy.  Ray  wouldn’t  look  up  from  what  he 


was  doing. 

“O.K.  Dolores.  Got  your  doughnut?” 

“Yeah.” 

Just  like  that. 

Ho  Pan  was  a myster>".  She  must  have  been  a virgin.  She  always  wore  a rain- 
eoat.  Rarely  spoke.  Dick  — the  graying  hot  dog  vendor  of  Wrigley  Field.  He 
worked  the  stadium  during  the  winter  — came  for  her  ever\^  day.  No  one  knew 
where  they  went. 


Mr.  Kopetinick  would  be  eighty-nine  or  ninety  in  May.  He  wasn’t  sure.  He 
had  outlived  both  his  children.  Helen  never  married.  Her  car  went  over  the 
guardrail  of  a cliff  in  California.  Will  got  cancer. 

# « * * # 

“Lew,  goddammit.  We’re  getting  S675  a month  for  those  three  rooms.  We 
can  get  more.” 


Maybe  because  he  was  so  large,  O’Dessa  Brown  didn’t  bathe  too  often.  Ray 
didn’t  notice  the  smell  when  Brown  filled  out  his  registration  card.  Ray’d  been 
more  impressed  with  the  minute  and  a half  it  took  him  to  get  out  of  the  cab. 
And  the  way  he  had  to  pass  through  the  doorway  sideways.  A bath  tub  would 
be  equally  difficult  and  much  more  dangerous.  The  man  was  huge.  “He’s  got 
to  be  the  world’s  largest  female  impersonator,”  Ray  grinned  to  himself.  He  hand- 
ed Brown  a key. 

“102’s  down  the  hall.  First  door  on  your  right.”  Across  from  the  office.  Not 
far  to  walk. 

“Thank  you.  Maybe  you  could  come  visit  me  after  work.” 

“1  can’t.  Sorr>\  Rules.”  Ray  lied. 


Lew  Byner  stood  at  the  front  desk,  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel,  hands  in  his 
pockets.  The  left  hand  fingered  loose  change;  right,  the  hundred  dollar  bills 
he  always  carried.  “Any  business  today?”  he  said  to  Ray. 

“A  little.” 

“What’s  that  smell?” 

“What  smell?”  said  Ray,  noticing  for  the  first  time. 

“That  smell.”  Byner  followed  the  odor  down  the  hall.  It  came  from  102.  You 
could  almost  see  it  seeping  out  from  under  the  door.  It  traveled  about  thirty- 
five  feet,  to  the  lobby  and  desk  area.  Byner  came  back  to  Ray.  “Who’s  in  that 
room?” 

“O’Dessa  Brown,  sir.  The  world’s  largest  female  impersonator.” 

“He  stinks.  Who  rented  to  him?” 

“He  had  a reser\'ation.” 

“Well  get  him  out  of  there.  Move  him,  goddammit.” 

“To  where?” 


“Just  move  him.  To  the  baek  of  the  building.” 

“Something  like  219,  sir?” 

“Yeah.  219.” 

“I  don’t  think  miss  Brown  eould  fit  in  219,  sir.” 

“Just  move  him.  Goddammit.  Where’s  Mulligan?” 

“He’s  in  his  offiee.” 

Andy  Ostrowski 


u 


MARGIE 

Jay  J.  Kaylin 


Marcie  Baldetti  has  spices  on  her  cheek, 

Mareie  Baldetti  has  tomatoes  on  her  feet. 

Mareie  Baldetti  has  noodles  in  her  nose, 

Marcie  Baldetti  has  macaroni  between  her  toes. 

Marcie  Baldetti  has  eheese  on  her  chair. 

Marcie  Baldetti  has  meatballs  in  her  hair. 

But  Mareie  Baldetti  doesn’t  care, 
because  Marcie  Baldetti  eats  her  spaghetti  everywhere. 


WE  SIT  ON  THE  DOCK 

THE  MOON  PLAYS  WITH  THE  WATER 

YET  IT  DOES  NOT  LIVE. 


Catherine  Potter 


Steve  Vena 
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FEARS 

A NIGHTMARE 

Joannie  Liesenfelt 

Like  endless  walls  of  tapestries 
Whipping  in  some  rippled  wind, 
Unceasingly  they  fold,  unfold 
And  fold  again,  a ragged  dance 
Of  canvas  skins  where  edges  meet 
Unraveled  ends  then  flail  apart 
In  shaking  bends,  unfold 
And  then  unfold  again. 

And  the  sound,  it  never  ceases: 

That  whipping  wall  that  blankets  all. 
That  crashing  whoosh  as  edges  seek 
To  smooth  in  folds  that  quiet  meet. 
So  sleek  this  raveled  skin  could  waltz 
If  tapestried  with  selvaged  cloth. 


Kindred  preschoolers, 

Sitting  together  on  a step 
Pulling  on  galoshes 

We’re  like  that! 

Squeezed  together 
On  the  bedroom  steps. 

Pulling  on  jeans  and  socks, 
Sneakers  and  sweaters 

Dressing  in  tandem: 

Bristling  rasp  of  charged  wools. 
Supple  slide  of  worn  cottons. 
Pushing  out  the  morning  cold 
Swaddling  us  in  the  warmth  of 
Safe  sox. 


Joseph  Barillari 


SAYING  THE  WORDS 
Tod  Harper 


The  young  minister  looked  out  from  the  pulpit,  assessing  the  rows  of  expeetant 
faees  before  him.  He  waited,  allowing  his  confidence  to  grow  in  the  eager  silence. 
With  scarcely  a downward  glance,  he  opened  his  dog-eared  Bible  to  the  first 
mark. 

“Let  us  pray!”  he  said,  his  baritone  voice  filling  the  church. 

“Lettuce  prey!”  the  congregation  chorused  joyfully. 

“Our  Father,”  the  minister  said,  gesturing  expansively,  “who  art  in  Heaven, 
hallowed  be  thy  name.” 

“Arfs  otter,”  echoed  the  masses,  “wart  eleven,  hollow  beneath  I came.” 

The  minister  continued  passionately.  “Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done. 
On  Earth,  as  it  is  in  Heaven,”  he  said. 

“Viking  dum-dum.  My  swill  begun.  Honors,  acid  isn’t  heavy,”  the  people 
replied,  matching  the  minister’s  fervor. 

The  minister  extended  a long  index  finger  high  before  him.  “Give  us  this 
day,”  he  demanded. 

“Glib  bus  disdain,”  came  the  practiced  response. 

“Minds  that  think,  not  just  react,”  the  minister  said,  punctuating  in  the  air 
with  his  right  hand. 

The  congregation  collectively  stuttered  and  fell  silent. 

The  minister  waited,  piercing  his  audience  with  an  unforgiving  stare.  “Give 
us  this  day,”  he  tried  again. 

“Grievous  delay,”  a portion  of  the  people  answered  uncertainly. 

“The  courage  and  freedom  to  use  Your  greatest  gift,”  the  minister  said,  speak- 
ing with  all  the  force  and  sincerity  he  could  muster,  “the  gift  of  our  intelligence.” 

The  people  were  utterly  silent. 

The  minister  waited. 

The  silence  continued,  broken  only  by  the  faint  rustle  of  suits  and  dresses, 
shifting  uneasily  on  the  wooded  pews. 

“Substance,  not  just  empty  ritual!”  the  minister  cried,  shaking  his  open  hands 
before  him. 

Near  the  back  of  the  church,  someone  coughed. 

A bead  of  perspiration  rolled  off  the  minister’s  cheek,  falling  onto  his  open 
Bible.  He  looked  down  at  the  tiny  dark  spot.  He  read  the  words  there  aloud, 
but  the  force  had  gone  from  his  voice. 

“Our  daily  bread,”  he  said. 

“Hard  ale  he  read!”  the  masses  sang  back,  comfortably. 


I 


I 

I 


I A STATEMENT 

I Jane  Scoville 

i 

I spent 

! At  least  an  hour 

I 

i 

I 

Trying  them  on 

I Frame  after  frame 

I 

1 Then  staring 

I At  my  reflection 

i 

I 

j Wondering  if  glasses 

I Gould  look  good 

! Should  be  small 

j To  be  hidden 

i 

i 

Or  large  to  say 

I Well,  ok,  I’m  wearing  them 

i Or  medium  to  say 

So  what?  doesn’t  everybody 

I couldn’t  decide 
Then  tried  on  these 

i 

“A  fashion  statement,” 

She  said  and  sold  them  . . . 

I wear  them  now 
Wondering  why  I didn’t  ask  her 

Just  what  it  was 
I would  be  saying. 


3/ 


Steven  Langeroek 


RADIOWAVES 
Jack  Phillips  Lowe 

All  television  signals  and  radiowaves  leave  the 
Earth,  bounee  off  of  the  Moon,  and  go  on  forever. 
Somewhere,  beyond  our  galaxy,  in  Deep  Spaee, 

An  Advaneed  Life  Form  is  watehing  “The  Cosby  Show.” 


ADAM’S  LAMENT 
Larry  Turner 


Sure,  life  with  her  is  paradise. 

But  last  night  while  we  made  love, 

She  asked  me  to  eoil  myself  around  her 
And  hiss  in  her  ear. 

Where  would  she  learn  a thing  like  that? 


Is  a Murder  of  erows 

They  know  what  they  do  best. 

a eouple, 
a few, 
a panel, 
a eommittee, 
a mob, 
a delegation 
of  people 


Passing  above  me 
Laughing. 

Around  me  is: 


trying  to  figure 
out 

just  what  it  is  that 
they  do  best. 


Me? 

I’m  just  looking  at  the  erows. 


Dan  Levit 


CLOWN 

Ushma  Shah 

Let  me 
pantomime 
into  your 

shaggy  broad-brimmed  straw  hat 
and 

baggy  paint-slopped  trousers 

Inflate  me 
with  a 

Santa  Claus  eushion 

Dunk  me 
in  white 
eireus  spirit 

Costume  me 
with  streaks  of 
rainbow  Crayola 
and  a 

crocodile  tear 

Slap  me 
a blaring  siren 
and  a 

bowling  ball  bomb 
Pour  me 

a drunken  bounce 
into  my 
jester  shoes 

I want  to 
shoot  a smile 
to  the 
shy 
little 

Indian  girl 
who  wishes 
she 

were 


you. 


PAINT  BY  NUMBERS 

Barbara  Slaga 

Love  lingering  through  purple  playgrounds 

Two  figures  enjoying  the  seesaw 

Red  slides 

Gold  sandboxes 

Black  swings 

Always  a gray  fence 

They  roam  and  play 

Ascending  towards  the  sun 

Seducing  the  clouds 

to  pour  pitchers  of  transparencies 

V’^ear  all  the  watercolors 

Mix  them  together 

with  the  crescent  moon 

Use  it  as  a boomerang 

to  snag  the  sky 

A blanket  that  falls  over 
the  mess  they  have  made 


A man  should  have  the  exclusive  right  to  name  his  daughters,  and  a 
wife  her  sons,  so  that,  at  maturity,  offsprings’  prospective  betrothed 
may  have  good  genealogical  data  by  which  to  measure  the  probable 
state(s)  of  their  future(s).  In  this  wisdom,  most  girls  would  be  named 
Xanthippe,  and  most  boys,  Attila. 

Robert  Ramsay 


/I 


I 


Venus  Cramer 


COMMERCIAL 

Andrea  Potos 

The  camera  glides 
over  her  smooth  oiled  body 
as  she  slides  into  the  bodysuit 
that’s  not  meant  to  cover, 
only  to  suggest. 

Every  mind  in  the  viewing  room  melds 
into  the  picture  on  the  screen. 

The  men  ask  for  a rewind. 

The  women  leave 
branding  their  bodies 
with  disgust. 


I 

t 


ON 

THAT 

NOTE 

Meg  Kindelin 

Dearest  Wife, 

I am  very  sorry  — 
but  it  is  just 
too  hard  to  breathe. 
The  divorce  isn’t  final. 
I want  you 
to  have  my  things: 
the  orange  rug 
from  Nana, 
the  color  TV, 
a large  mattress, 
and  the  vacuum. 
(They’re  almost  new). 
Also, 

a life-insurance  policy 
with  the  account 
at  First  National. 

Love, 

Bill 


P.S. 

Gall  the  Legion; 
they’ll  take  care  of  me. 


THE  NEWSPAPER  MAN 
Glen  H.  Brown 

Do  you  know  the  old  man  who 
sleeps  in  the  newspaper  hut? 

He  smells  like  freshly  spilt  ink. 

In  the  afternoon  he  sells  magazines. 

In  the  evening  he  has  the  news. 

When  it  rains,  small  inkwells 
lie  at  his  feet.  When  it’s  hot, 
the  sidewalk  becomes  a dark  indigo  mat. 

All  day  long  he  sleeps  upon 
the  affairs  of  men.  Every  night 
his  ankles  turn  ulcerated  black. 

What  does  he  care  if  someone 
is  robbed  and  strangled  in  the  night? 

What  does  it  matter  to  him 
if  minimum  wage  rises  a few  cents? 

If  you  try  to  talk  to  him 
he  doesn’t  answer  but 

only  mumbles  through  his  thin  crooked  lips 
as  he  hands  you  a newspaper 
that  would  have  been  his  pillow. 


Alysia  Xicholas 


MY  DOG’S  NOSE  IS  TOO  FLUFFY 
Jonathan  M.  Vick 

My  dolphin’s  fins  are  too  yellow. 

My  parakeet’s  beak  is  too  square. 

My  ferret’s  fur  is  too  crumbly. 

My  monkey  just  doesn’t  eare. 

My  iguana’s  lips  are  too  chapped. 

My  rhinoeeros  stopped  being  horny. 

My  giraffe’s  spinal  eord  is  too  short. 

My  crows  refuse  to  be  eorny. 

All  the  ereatures  with  whom  I live 
Are  ehanging  beyond  recognition. 

They  are  making  me  re-think  myself 
And  rearrange  my  mind’s  whole  position. 


CAN  CHILDREN  TRUST  THE  WIND? 

Wylie  Shaffer 


Alas,  the  darkened  winds  arise 

To  rumble  through  the  infant  fields 
Leaning  heavy  hands  upon 

Young  blossoms  of  the  spring 

They  pluek  the  flowers  yet  to  bloom 
A trail  of  tortured  petals  fall 
Leaving  naked  stems  to  fear 

What  future  winds  might  bring 


